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dulged in great display to impress beholders with the
power and wealth of their respective cities. This,
after a time, assumed such proportions that poorer
or wiser communities refrained, whenever possible^
from sending members to the " liansa days."

Such were the habits and customs of these old
burghers. As we see, it was a time when men were
occupied with the material rather than the ideal side
of life. A curious medley it presents of egotism and
altruism, piety and license, love of individuality and
strict regulation, roughness of living and unbridled
luxury, boorishness and civilization.

A word must be said of that important institution,
the town council, to complete this sketch of the
German towns during the fourteenth and fifteenth
centuries. Its constitution varied somewhat of course,
according to the size and wealth of the cities, but
there were certain main resemblances. The number
of aldermen varied from twelve to twenty-four. At
their head were two or four burgomasters, who en-
joycd no special privileges, except that in council they
held the office of president The appointment was
for life, but they took it in turns to be on active duty.
Certain limitations of choice as to aldermen existed.
Thus for long in Liibcck no one could hold that office
who earned his bread by handicraft This regulation
however did not last Still merchants throughout
filled the chief places ; as, being travelled men, and
knowing the requirements of their fellows, they were
considered the most fit. Next to these, brewers
and tailors took a leading part. The general consti-
tution of the council may be regarded as in a fashion